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The variants of regional music have a rich past. Through the course of 
time they have maintained their popularity among the people. The endurance 
of such variants and their fragments is natural as folk music, in a broader 
sense, represents and also retains those idioms and remnants which have a 
close affinity with the social mores of the people. Musical idioms and remnants 
are so variedly woven into the body of ceremonial and ritual practices that 
their dissociation from their cultural milieu is not possible. **When a distinctive 
and consistent musical style lives in a culture or runs through several cultures’’, 
as expressed by Alan Lomax, an eminent musicologist, ‘tone can posit the 
existence of a distinctive set of emotional needs or drives that are somehow 
satisfied or evoked by this music’. 


Out of over three hundred recognisable folk-musical styles in India, 
some predominant regional styles can be easily identified as major patterns 
which have retained their musical structures undiluted. Their features are so 
chiselled that they appear to be more stable than the spoken languages to 
which they belong. It is rather striking that from time to time new stanzas 
are composed by village musicians, wandering ministres, bards, tribal 
dancers, women-folk and others in various situations, and even traditional 
lyrics are improvised, but they never stray from the inherent characteristics 
of melodic structures. The conventions and age-old practices of different social 


strata are so strongly attached to racial temperament that they find it extre- 
mely hard to do so. 


We can classify folk musical material of the country, broadly into three 
groups: 


The first being the group of songs that has a close link with the classical 
forms of singing. The vast concourse of songs related to the bhakti cult 
draws its themes from Hindu mythology. Thousands of songs in this category 
are sung in varied ways under devotional fervour, some of which admit 
embellishments and to a small degree tanas and alaps in a stylized simplicity. 
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The second group comprises of countryside music. It includes legendary 
narratives like Puran Bhagat (Punjab) and Pandwani (Madhya Pradesh). 
In this category are included the ceremonial songs, ballads, seasonal songs, 
work songs, ritual songs and love songs. This group of songs has mixed 
influences. Its music as a whole survives in cross-cultural traits of social life. 
Its structural shades vary from caste to caste, region to region. We find in 
this group a melody, prevalent in Kutch among the cattle grazers, which 
sounds akin to Sindhi Bhairavi, the notes of which may be further noticed in 
the Heer of Punjab, or we get songs resembling Kafi or Chaiti, the calendric 
songs of Uttar Pradesh, using the swaras of Kamod and Jhijhoti in Chachar tal 
or Charchari as mentioned in the works of Bhasa and Kalidas. The folk version 
of this can also be traced in the Jajara compositions of Telugu. In this group 
of songs, the tune patterns of Himachal Pradesh and Jammu area mostly fall 
within the segments of Pahadi raga of Bilawal that. They resemble Bhupali 
and to a lesser degree Durga. The Led of Bundelkhand takes the shade of 
Yaman, while Channeni of Awadhi-speaking area gives us a glimpse of Pilu 
and Desh. The Mirza Saheba of Punjab portrays the notes of Sarang in Kahawa 
tal and the other style of singing of the same song denotes the melodic impres- 
sions of Tilang. 


The music of this category surprises many when it reveals raga tatva. 
It has attracted musicologist like Alain Danielou who found the Ahirs of 
North India using scales with twelve semitones. Experts have clearly realised 
the indebtedness of this fund in respect of Tappa, Mand, Purvi and Kajari. 
Kafi, which was originally congregational, finds also an important place in 
the music of upper India. 


Tribal Music 


The third group covers tribal music. Unlike the first and the second 
categories, tribal music sounds different to those who are accustomed to hear 
cultivated music. But to persons who understand the scope of further varia- 
tions of twelve notes into microtones can recognise the hidden properties of 
the Adivasi songs. They have been amazed to find these simple and unsophi- 
sticated birds of the forests using unfamiliar notes while repeating the refrains 
of their songs. It reminds me of another peculiarity—that of harmonisation. 
As an illustration, in Bhakhan, a popular song of the hilly tract of the north, 
the leader of the group keeps the base while the other members provide 
refrain on different notes to produce harmonisation. Further, in tribal music 
we come across certain universal features at certain levels. As a result of which 
their music sometimes sounds akin to certain musical phrases belonging to 
distant countries. On hearing some Mexican rhymes and Georgian tunes, 
Pandit Ravi Shankar was astonished to notice a remarkable similarity with 
that of some folk musical rhymes of Tamil Nadu and Maharashtra. To 
Danielou, the melodies of Gonds and Santhals were reminiscent of the musi- 
cal forms found in Papua, Africa and Central Formosa. To quote his words, 
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he discovered “‘that some ancient people of Himalayas, the Shilpkars in parti- 
cular, have kept something to the Vedic scale defined in ancient shikshas 
which the high caste priests of North India seem to have forgotten”. He also 
came across musical forms popular among some of the tribal communities 
of Himalayan region resembling those of Amerindians. 


Socio-anthropologists believe that the dominant characteristics of folk 
music of any country persist; they never die. But in the process of their trans- 
mission from one generation to another, most of their thematic contents get 
blurred and sometimes even their stylized forms fail to sustain their rubrics. 
Broadly, we identify these forms as regional styles of folk music. So long as 
the contents satisfy socio-functional and ritual needs, regional styles of folk 
music are carried forward by the people themselves. If the stylized form conti- 
nues to be vital enough to survive against the onslaughts of the modern age, 
as also of the alien and urbanised contents of mass media, people, on their 
own, make provision to inject new themes into them. All such stylized folk 
musical forms as channels of communication have to identify their educational 
and entertainment worthiness in the light of innovations, and that too in 
close collaboration with the accepted norms of their respective cultures. 


Communication of Ideas 


The more folk music forms prove their utility as expressive channels, 
the more they are regarded as useful for the communication of new ideas and 
entertainment. For example A/ha (Uttar Pradesh) and Burrakatha (Andhra 
Pradesh)—both popular ballad forms—have survived in their structural 
formats without losing their age-old themes. Besides this, they have incorpo- 
rated many new ideas and made them relevant in the present context. Being 
aware of the rapport of these styles with their language audiences, many folk 
poets have been supplying them with new compositions. Even the political 
parties and sales promotion agencies employ Alha and Burrakatha singers 
to get across their messages. Radio, television and film media also cannot 
afford to ignore these forms. This sort of utilisation on electronic media has 
added more effectiveness and communicability, not only to Alha, Burrakatha, 
but also to several regional folk tunes. The utilisation of folk music in mass 
media techniques thus made many a popular folk musical style known outside 
its respective language area. If Lavani and Powada of Maharashtra are 
appreciated by Maharashtrians, they are likely to be appreciated by other 
language groups living in Maharashtra. Similarly, Garba of Gujarat and 
Jugni of Punjab make their impact on multi-lingual audiences. Mass media 
has made them live again for millions to be heard and viewed and repeatedly 
listened to and seen over a vast media network for all times. They have created 
a new interest in folk music, not only among the musicians and sophisticated 
audiences but also among the people themselves. Constant realisation of the 
hidden beauty and expressive idioms of folk tunes made many a classical 
musician sing Chaiti, Kajari, Pahadi, Rasiya etc. Bade Gulam Ali’s Kohari 
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Kalyan is an exemplary experiment in this direction. It is an elaboration of a 
ill folk tune called Kohari in which the famous love song o: Sassi Punno 
sung by the villagers of Sindh area. Kumar Gandharv is another well known 
sta nce of an artist whose creative urge has drawn inspiration from the music 
f the soil, in classical rendering. 


The most scintillating folk rhymes came through the mass media from 
he backward regions of the country. Music of tribals such as the Munda, 
Muria, Oraon, Santhal and tribes of the North Eastern regions, often made 
ensitive listeners aware of the unexplored wealth of tribal music. They 
| discover what a similarity and closeness of musical phrases are weaved into 

the various patterns of folk music. This also helps them to realise the harmo- 
nious blending of rhymes to the growth of Indian music. And no doubt, it is 
| the mass media network—particularly radio in the beginning and later film 
_ and television—that has been the chief means of exposing them to all sorts of 
| cultural diversity and language audiences in India. 


) Conventions and Terms 


With the constant exposure to urban influences through mass media, 
a change in folk musical styles has occurred. Also many tunes have survived 
against the contrary flow of time. Their properties are yet to be evaluated for 
educational purposes. Although many classical compositions have been drawn 
directly from folk styles and some of the highly recognized ragas have evolved 
out of the basic notes found in regional melodies, yet musicologists have not 
considered them worthy of musical training. The indebtedness is very clear and 
the similarities are noticeable because of the ‘unilinear evolution’ theory, 
whereby music goes upward from the lower level through folk music to elite 
music. But the point is that this coincidence between folk art and cultivated 
art has not been properly exploited. Like oral literature, folk music seems to 
have no codified grammer. Despite this shortcoming, from our point of view, 
folk singers have distinct terms and language for identifying their musical 
Styles and rhythms. For example, Raga Dong, Lujhari, Raga Karma, Raga 
Domkuch, Raga Angnai, Raga Gena, etc. or rhythms like Surmaan, Jaitmaan, 
Heench, Tiyamaan, etc. are such terms which are totally unfamiliar to classical 
musicians. Folk singers follow their own conventions and set of norms. They 
never attempt to sing a Bhatiali song in Lavani style, or a Kajri in different 
notes. Nor is the Heer of Punjab ever sung in the way Moplapattu of Kerala is 

_ fendered, nor is a Baul of Bengal presented in Teratali form of Rajasthan. 


A question arises as to what makes the racial temper of the masses so 
“allied to traditional singing? Perhaps it is the nostalgic appeal for the tune 
patterns which have seeped through by their constant use for the past many 
| Benerations. It has been claimed that with folk musical styles the audience 
‘feels at home. The appeal lies in the elemental simplicity of the musical styles 
and binds the people in group behaviour. Though this kind of music does not 
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effect the life of the people brought up in an urban or sophisticated atmos- 
phere. But in tribal societies, or societies other than urban, folk music plays 
a vital role in daily life. Almost all important activities of these societies revolve 
round the rituals and festivals associated with traditional music. Singing 
styles establish their cultural and linguistic identity. The musical modes of 
the Muria tribe of Bastar, for instance, distinguish them from the Oraons of 
Chhotanagpur or Gadabas of Orissa. The folk musical nuances of Himachal 
Pradesh differ with the vocal culture of the masses of Uttar Pradesh. 


Music, like language, serves as a vital means of social communication. 
Akin to spoken language, a song and its singing style jointly communicate 
the meaning intended in the song, particularly to the members of the commu- 
nity in which the song is traditionally nurtured. But to others, belonging to 
different language group, it makes no sense if the cultural gap is wide. 


With the mass media extension many things have changed. We became 
familiar with various things relating to folk arts and traditions of this vast 
country. To some extent we also became aware, during the last two decades, 
of the folk music of the major tribes and rural communities. Informal studies 
have shown that unlike tribal musical styles, the regional patterns of folk 
music have a tendency to spread over to close-by cultures. 


These patterns have been found potent enough to exist with extra- 
territorial musical motifs. The use of Lavani, Garba, Bhatiali and many other 
regional styles is obvious evidence. Besides their direct performances in local 
situations, they are also heard on radio and available on discs. The performers 
can also be viewed singing on television and films. 


Inspiring Songs 


In the last century many songs were composed in folk styles by regional 
poets and village singers for inspiring the people to rise against the British 
Raj. The National movement led by Mahatma Gandhi also left its imprint on 
hundreds of folk songs. History shows us that in times of war and political 
upsurge, the popular musical styles have evolved, within their format, purpose- 
ful messages to boost the morale of the people and mobilize workers and 
peasants in their respective fields. Folk songs have been creatively used by 
the leftists in India. This kind of creativity has been an inherent quality in 
traditional folk music. In tribal folk songs, however, this process is rather 
slow. In usage of this kind, both the form (style or structure) and content are 
required to made a mutual compromise in order to have the required impact. 
But the significance of the musical styles as message carriers is subjected to 
social conventions for which the urgency should be felt by the poet-singer at 
the initial stages. Once the poet is successful, ‘the aptness of his imagery and 
its intelligibility in its tradition will transmit the feeling to his audience.’ 
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This aspect of using folk musical styles is often aimed at in motivated 
communication. But it has to be seen whether the content (/.e. lyrics) used in 
singing modes is ‘official’ or ‘private’. Some of the regional ballads which may 
be called historical narratives too, were directly supplemented with texts for 
stirring up loyalties towards popular leaders or for instilling a sense of adora- 
tion for their deeds. Apart from many good old ballads and songs, we have a 
repertoire of narratives on a variety of contemporary themes. Political parties 
made use of folk musical forms in the past on a wide scale. During the Indo- 
Pak war and Chinese aggression both official and voluntary agencies exploited 
the potential traits of folk music to emphasise the unity and solidarity of the 
country. In election campaigns no party ever neglects the services of folk 
singers for influencing the people through familiar tunes. 


In the process of exploiting folk musical styles as channels, we come 
across many new songs devoid of reference to their authorship. The tunes as 
formats are handed down to the singers by oral transmission. They are perpe- 
tuated through constant use, while the words get changed in course of time to 
make them meaningful to contemporary needs. Let me refer to one of my 
experiences: I happened to listen to a song about the late Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, sung by a group of Adi (Gallong) folk dancers of Arunachal Pradesh, 
who were in Delhi to participate in the Republic Day Folk Dance Festival in 
1961. When I asked them the name of the composer, they said: ‘We don't 
know. We have learned it from another group”. But a party from Maharashtra 
could tell me about another song which they allowed me to record in their 
own camp at Talkatora grounds in 1970, that the main lines were composed 
by their leaders and later they improvised the song jointly by adding many 
stanzas. This again shows, as Y.M. Sokolov believes, that the names of 
the authors are not revealed, because when they compose the songs, they do 
it without writing and disseminate them by ‘word-of-mouth’ only. 


Use in Mass Media 


The use of folk music in mass media is a simple task; at the same time 
it is most challenging for the producers and singers of non-folk music. It is 
simple, if directed towards on-the-spot recording of live performance and used 
in radio broadcasts and television programmes as illustrations. Judicious use 
of folk music in mass media needs handling of tunes and textual contents 
with great care. In a society, ceremonial occasions, ritual observances and 
age-old institutions continue to enhance folk music. The musical modes, 
associated with different occasions, have been always considered a means of 
social control and at the same time used to reflect social interaction with the 
economic and political situation. The act of documenting folk songs through 
tape-recorder and film make them freeze to a certain time. In ritual music, 
whether or not recorded and used in mass media, innovations have never 
been noticed. The music linked with rigid practices of a religious nature have 
always resisted change both in format and content. Religious and ritual rites 
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often tended to freeze certain musical fragments to the extent of forbidding 
them to be used in any situation different than the situations related with them. 
Folk music of the social type has no taboos. It is not static, and therefore with 
the advance of mass media the relationship between the rural musicians and 
the audience has taken a different turn in the last two decades. For example, 
in a light music song we have a poet, an artiste (or a group of artistes), a 
music-composer and the listener. In a folk song these levels are absent 
so long as it is not documented and does not move out of its local setting. 
But no sooner is it put to mechanical reproduction, than it is geared into a 
process of improvisation or embellishment by another set of people. Thus, a 
distinction is created between a genuine folksong and ‘folksong like a song’. 
There are examples where texts of songs are separated from original tunes and 
set to other musical scores. A folk song has no standing if its own music is 
lost. That is why a folksong has always been meant for performance and not 
for reading like a printed poem. The point arises whether a song, composed, 
and yet deliberately designated a ‘folksong’ should be accepted as a folk- 
song. Merely by adopting rural phrases and folk type of metric arrangements 
can a poem become a folksong? Or by setting it to a traditional tune 
can it be considered a folksong in the accepted sense of the term? The crux 
of the matter is whether a song composed consciously and described as a 
folk song by an author and a singer, as has often been done in mass media, 
should be accepted at all under the strict definition of the term ‘folksong’? 
This problem has to be studied in the context of film songs based on folk 
tunes. 


Folk music has distinct cultural traits which are typically local in content. 
Even today the advent of mass media has failed to segregate them from their 
culture and language. In direct performance they are still alive and should not 
be confused with the technology based modern music. While the latter caters 
to a sophisticated audience, folk music caters to ethnorural communities. 


The audience for folk music is not diverse in its cultural fabric like the 
audience of mass media. Although in the wider dissemination process of mass 
media, the audience associated with folk music does not get sliced out of the 
vast number of mass media beneficiaries. Folk music on the other hand 
helps in further dissemination of certain messages emitted over electronic 
channels. Being the product of modern technology, mass media provides 
channels through which cultural traits are transformed. Therefore, the judi- 
cious use of folk music makes the total perspective of mass media an alto- 
gether different experience. 


It would not be out of place to mention that for many urban oriented 
media experts, folk music is just ‘non-conventional’ in character conjuring 
up an image of rural and tribal people with rigid practices. Mass media being 
anew concept, developed first in the West along with the use of conventional 
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tools like newspaper, radio and television, the existing channels of communi- 
cation in society seemed to have been neglected. But in the present context, 
wedding of mass media with the existing modes of folk music has become 
relevant. For the urban people the broadcast of folk music over mass media 
may be of little significance, but for the rural and tribal societies it is meaning- 
ful. Folk media, as some of the studies show, gear the messages or give them 
different treatment according to the culture and language of the audience. 
Shaping of communication contents, therefore, on mass media for different 
kinds of audience, make them more meaningful for a greater number of 
people than normally intended. We cannot leave folk music out in this 
context. 


The use of folk music on mass media leads to a process of interaction 
between the two. The electronic media seldom replaces folk media. Each new 
mode of communication superimposes its qualities on the other. In this 
process it takes over certain functions of the existing mode. But the basic 
functions are retained by the former mode because of its local characteristics 
and association with social functions. The interaction and act of superimposi- 
tion make the communication complete. 


To quote the strategy, prepared for the expert group mecting, held in 
London in 1972, it may be seen “that the effectiveness of the traditional forms 
did not vanish because of their inability to face up to the competition of the 
mass media, and that these media did not lose their impact as soon as the 
novelty of their use wore out. A practical approach to this multiple problem 
lies in marrying of the two types of media. After all, both are simply two 
different points on the same continuum. As the pippet, the vintage folk 
form of today was yesterday’s innovation, so the film, today’s innovation is 
likely to be tomorrow’s vintage medium.” 


Studies have stressed that no mass media can exist in a cultural vacuum. 
After all, communication is fully realised when it passes through the attitudes 
and behavioural patterns of the people. It is shaped by the cultural heritage 
and common ties of mutual existence of the people. That is why, it is said that 
mass communication in India is largely communication through non-mass 
media such as folk music, dramatic forms of entertainment, situations and 
socially sanctioned institutions. 


However, to hasten the change and educate the people through sung 
communication, folk singers are required to be supported and encouraged 
with honour. Radio, television and film may also contribute more in this 
respect by popularising regional tunes and their new contents. Most appro- 
priate action would be the efforts made to create a repertoire of community 
songs. At the present juncture this would be one of the practical ways of 
promoting folk music. While community singing is an important national 
factor in many countries, in India, it has not been given due importance at the 
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planning and presentation level; though in the villages and amongst the tribal 
communities, where the traditional community sense still prevail, it is alive. 


Community Effort 


The efforts in this direction may probably bear good results. The more 
educated Indians and field workers realise the potentials of folk music and its 
use, the yreater a socialistic concept would develop in the textual contents of 
folk songs. Only care should be taken to avoid conscious enforcement of 
urban values in both the words and music. Let the musical styles themselves 
absorb what is relevant for contemporary use. A catalyst’s role here should 
not be of an imposer of ideas. He should work ina mutual state of learning and 
subsequently leading to creative output. 


In conclusion, I would like to add that 


(wv) there is a great need for a integrated study of folk music, starting 
from its folkloristic identification to other disciplines; 


(b) the use of folk music should be based on organising principles, 
rather than keeping on justifying its crudeness; 


(c) folk music should further be encouraged through mass media 
through careful planning and production efforts in addition to what 
is being done these days on radio and films; 


(d) good old songs should be made available more and more on discs 
as it is being done by Rupayan Sansthan, Borunda (Rajasthan) 
in a modest way; and 


(e) efforts should also be made to include a selection of good folk 
songs in text books to educate the young in the poetic beauty of 
oral literature. Folk musical styles should also be introduced as a 
part of music teaching. 


If folk music is employed as a part of the music curriculum and studied 
properly, I am sure, it will give valid results. The structural forms and folk 
musical patterns are bound toenrich our musical possessions and also provide 
ample material for new treatise on music. 


The communication revolution in this country is certainly changing our 
life-pattern. But it will take a long time as it has to go along with educational 
facilities and changing dimensions of aesthetics. In case of innovations, mass 
media as channels of communication and entertainment—which the techno- 
logy has to forge—may put folk music to effective or ineffective use. ‘Wherever 
one turns, this dilemma is in evidence. The only corrective influence will be 
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the culture, discernment and mental attitude of the people at large. It is to be 
hoped that the tools and the media of communication fashioned by science, 
tempered by restrained use at the national level and operated in a spirit of 
goodwill and mutual co-operation at the international level, will guarantee the 
welfare and promote the happiness of the human race as a whole.” 
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